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States. The Southern states, for example, are becoming more and more
industrialized, while at the same time the South's agricultural specializa-
tion in cotton has been giving way to a diversification of crops. The
West Coast region, too, is becoming more industrialized. Such changes
in the national distribution of economic activities are somewhat lessening
the disparity of interests of the various regions. But it will be long be-
fore the Senator from Mississippi can see eye to eye on economic matters
with the one from Massachusetts, California, Colorado, Iowa, or Texas.
And until he does, the legislation that they enact will be in the nature
of a compromise, in which each region partly satisfies its special interests
at the expense of all the others, with the net result that all will secure
much less than they might otherwise have done.

OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENTIATION

Class and regional differentiations are considerably blurred and class
and regional interests somewhat dulled by the fact that the members of
each of the classes and each of the regions are themselves occupationally
differentiated.1 A middle-class Southern shoe merchant, for example, is
much like all middle-class Americans in some respects. As a Southerner
he is unlike many of them in that he speaks with a Southern accent, be-
lieves in high cotton prices, and calls the Civil War the War between
the States; in these respects he is much like all Southerners of whatever
class. As a shoe merchant, however, he is distinguished occupationally
from most of the other members of the middle class and from most South-
erners. His occupational knowledge, values, and interests identify him
to a degree with those of whatever class and whatever region who work
with or deal in shoes.

Within all societies there is some differentiation on the basis of occupa-
tion as well as class. The itinerant priest and the equally itinerant 'enter-
tainer of the early Middle Ages had about equal social status; both lived
on the bounty of those whom they amused or bemused, and both could
wander at will from manor to manor. But their work set them apart.
One was a man of God, full of pious sayings. The other was a singer
of ballads and teller of tales, gay where the priest was solemn, colorful
where the priest was drab. Similar and much more important occupational
differences have existed wherever, as in all the ancient civilizations and
in Europe upon the passing of feudalism, the craft techniques have been
highly developed. For a high level of craftsmanship means a considerable
degree of wrork specialization; and work specialization brings with it a
somewhat special way of life and somewhat special interests, values, and
other social characteristics.

the conceptual distinction between class and occupational in-groups, see
A. Salz, "Occupation" (Encycl Soc. Sci., vol. 11, pp. 424-435).